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OF SPIRIT* 


HERE are two aspects important in the observance of any anniversary, 
such as the 25th of SPIRIT which we this weekend are met to cele- 
brate. One concerns the past; the other concerns the future. Hence today 
I must ask you first to indulge me when I reminisce. Yet despite the com- 
mon fondness of people to talk about themselves—and no doubt I have 
that inclination—many do find it difficult to reveal those things which are 
closest to their hearts. In my position, I often think of myself as so iden- 
tified with the anniversary magazine that I can seldom bring myself to 
discuss it, beyond those immediately concerned with it, in more than pass- 
ingly informative terms. If I falter today, I trust such an inhibition will 
serve as an excuse. 

The genesis of SPIRIT, however, was not owing to one person. The 
concept of such a magazine was current in many minds during the twenties. 
When the late Francis X. Talbot, S.J., effected their meeting and founded 
THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA, SPIRIT, unnamed, non- 
existent, was a vision seemingly more impossible than probable. But those 
who met to comprise the founding group—and I was not of it—were 


* This is the paper delivered by the Editor of SPIRIT during the celebration of the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of SPIRIT, October 4, 1959. 
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convinced of the need for a magazine such as we have today. In a sense 
then, SPIRIT’S origin, although its first issue did not appear until 1934, 
can be traced back to April 1931. Recollect that the nation, then, was in 
the depression depths. Yet so convinced of the need were the Society's 
founders that I suspect, perhaps in terms of the half-truth that poets are 
impractical beings, they gave little heed to the many financial hurdles 
which were to be cleared. . 

And the need? Perhaps I may now be pardoned a note of personal 
experience. Several years prior, reading manuscripts for The Commonweal, 
then publishing a large body of poetry considered of unusually high stand- 
ards, I observed a number of things and, like my future associates, came 
to certain conclusions. Many of the latter were embodied in a Manifesto 
of Poetry issued by the Society on the occasion of its fifteenth anniversary. 
This Manifesto not only restated the fundamental position of the Society 
speaking through SPIRIT but analyzed the enslavement of poetry by those 
who were inimical to the human spirit. These enemies were then moving 
to take over the entire field of poetry publication, a move which, with the 
Communist ascendancy in American letters during the thirties, was later 
greatly forwarded. 

In those pre-SPIRIT days there were very few media, The Commonweal 
being the most important exception, in which genuine poetry written in 
a spiritual approach to the universe could gain acceptance. Yet, excluding 
priests and religious, many poets were writing from precisely that ap- 
proach. In practical effect, they were almost homeless. And unfortunately 
in the train of the depression years, The Commonweal was economically 
enforced to a drastic reduction of the hospitality it had theretofore given 
them. Overstocked, its editors were forced to return poem after poem which 
would earlier have been readily accepted—poems which by their very na- 
ture would elsewhere be declared unpublishable. Obviously a new pub- 
lication could serve not only to present such work but thus give encourage- 
ment to poets who might otherwise remain silent or conform to the vagaries 
of current modes. 

Between the founding of the Society and the launching of SPIRIT, 
it was recognized that the projected magazine, in addition to filling a need, 
would present a challenge to the times itself. Dr. Helen C. White cogently 
referred to this in the second anthology of selectd poems from SPIRIT, 
Drink from the Rock. She wrote in 1944: “Spirit challenged . . . the un- 
restricted and uncontested individualism of the romantic movement. It 
did not deny the preeminence of the individual for the creation of poetry, 
but it challenged the insulation and the self-sufficiency of romantic in- 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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TIME WAS 


When life was at the Spring and every wind 
blew hot, the trumpet clamor of the mind 
became too loud to hear the silence prate: 
Take no jewels to the jasper gate. 

Stretched on the rack of body, who ever knew 
the gist or symbol or the thundering clue? 


When stars grew wild, conclusions smote the brain 
but never said: All this will be again 

tomorrow and a hundred years, but never 

you. Time grew too tall to reach, nor ever 

let you hold one speeding hour or groat 

between the final rattle in the throat 

and the faithful footstep on the patient stair, 

and time and thought and substance, one with air. 


KATHERINE GORMAN. 


PLAYING-CARD 
Observe what philosophic art 
Conceived in scarlet this design 
To signify the heart, 

How equal, rounded halves define 


Love's ideal concept as they fuse 
In symmetry of line 


Unlike the muscled flesh, which skews 
Unevenly to left and right, 
Which life, not love, imbues. 


And see, where lower curves unite 
To form the angle of a dart 
Sharpened for fatal flight, 


How perfectly this lethal part 
Points the pattern of the heart. 
FRANCES HIGGINSON SAVAGE. 
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A CHRISTMAS GLOSS 


There was an ancient man 
Kept trying to unroll 

And trace out the great plan 
Written on time’s scroll. 


As soon as he would push 
The future to unwind, 

The past would quickly rush 
To curl up behind. 


Despite what he had seen, 
Halfway to the middle, 
Whatever it might mean 
Still remained a riddle. 


The kindly Author then 
Spelled it all out afresh 
When with love for all men 
The Word was made flesh. 


JAMES GALLAGHER. 


THEN LEAVE AND GIVE US LEAVE 


O thou who hast no nerves and cannot feel 
Electric pulsings of the ache of time, 

Pure spirit thou, from no beginning day, 
And moving to no end nor transformation, 
Eternally and now, 


To whom the blazing birth of galaxies 

Is yesterday and the morning of tomorrow; 
Who in a long thought beholdest the slime 
Of latent life take fins and legs and wings 
And cathedrals rise, 


Before whose eyes of undivided spirit 
The ice-seas ebb and flow, and the slow planet 
Obeys the yearly treadmill of its course, 


Obscurely making for its destined portion 
Of final ice or fire, 


Thou in the leisure of eternity, 

Have pity on thy little things of time 

In whom the beating heart’s a ticking clock 
And every leaf evicted to the ground 

An almanac of death. 


Be what we are, be born, be young, and die, 
And wrap the traitor torture of the nerves 
In the cool circles of the robot globe. 
If thou canst not, then leave and give us leave 
To curse God and die. 
CHAD WALSH. 


CATHEDRAL: LATE AFTERNOON 


My shadow cast against this slanting pew 
is cut off at the shoulders and the neck. 
The head rides on the intervening space 
and blurs the next pew’s back. 


Duality defines my world. The black 

and gray of shadows tell the worth of light. 
Heart close at hand and head a pew beyond 
join shadows in the night. 


Thought takes its color from the shape of bone 
and the soiled specific gravity of flesh. 
Man does not live in anything alone, 
the witness of endurance is the clash, 


of time against non-time; the child whose eyes 
are metaphysical achieves consent 
only in blood or sticky compromise. 
But, ah, the wonderment. 
HERBERT A. KENNY. 
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TWO WOMEN AT A LAKE 


The pool, they said, had cat fish and blue gills. 
They should have known who paid weeks in advance 
to stare at sunken gardens, timbered hills 

and stocked lake. Daughters, drink, circumstance 


brought them to share the shrill summer day 
nibbling at peace like rabbits at a garden side, 
while we, the visitors, churned small talk water spray 
trying to cover the final loneliness of pride. 


SISTER M. MAURA, S,S.N.D. 


SCENE IN A TRAILER COURT 


Contemporary as your breakfast egg, 

This gleaming, monstrous cage-for-sale is a home 
Away, roomy enough to stretch four arms 
Between brainwashings from a twelve-inch screen. 


Tomorrow's bridegroom (he’s at least nineteen) 
Displays its merits to his dark-eyed girl 

(Whose ancestors were nomads, I suspect). 

Slow atavistic yearning frames the curve 

Of her conscious mouth as she explores each nook 
Approving automatic washer, chrome 


Of well-placed sink, of handle, hinge and hook. 
Her brown-gold skin remembers desert sun, 

Her sandaled feet gay dancing in oases, 

Her gold-black hair the sheen of campfires, won 
By muscle, sweat and prayer, from exile spaces. 


Strong and serene in rail-fenced cabin town 

Where smoking lamps cheated the tomahawk 

And warmed brave love amid brash warwhoops, she 
Must have been grace itself in a homespun gown. 


They clasp the present like a silver dollar 
At market-dawn. The future’s all obscure; 


They stake no claim, no share in history. 

She in green slacks, he of the soft pink collar 
Offer down-payment, “just to make it sure.” 

I bless their ghost-proof Now, albeit wistfully. 


MARGARET BREWSTER CHARD. 


AN AUTUMN WALK 


Oh, Love, look through my eyes with me. 
Oh, Love, look through my heart. 

This beauty, if I look alone, 

Will break my bonds apart. 


The hills are Persian carpeted, 

The west is flaming gold. 

And one more branch of crimson leaves 
My heart could never hold. 


The children came and took my hand. 
We scuffed a golden track— 

(Oh, Word of God, be child for me 
Against my turning back.) 


The children tumbled in the leaves 

And laughing, ran away... . 

Some of my heart went home with them 
Into the dying day. 


The quiet comes; the blue smoke curls 
From hearths where windows shine— 
(Oh, Love, be strong as death in me 
Or I could wish one mine.) 


Oh, Love, look through my eyes with me 
Or turn my heart to stone... 
I cannot love your lovely world 
And love it all alone! 
SISTER MARY ADA, C.S. J. 
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TO AN IMPOSSIBLE DREAM LONG CHERISHED 


Fly off, bright bird; there is no haven here 
For restless wings impatient of a nest 

And heart too light to be subdued by fear. 
The winds of earth beat rudely on your breast 
Yet stir no feather of eternity; 

Here is no end to your immortal quest. 


Intent upon the permanence of sky 

Whose vastness soon will cool your beak again 
And wash your talons in tranquility, 

Before you can be caught and clipped by men 
Or caged in grief or dimmed with alien dust, 
Escape! Escape, that, having watched you go 
Untarnished by an atom of mistrust, 

I may imagine you forever so. 


FRANCES HIGGINSON SAVAGE. 


DREAMSCAPE 


White-winged in the unworlding dark 
he sweeps, alights an instant, vanishes 
where time’s dim roots thrust up 

an elm of dreams, the sentinel 

to gates of ivory. 

I would see but falter fingering 

the limb whose sibyl’s gold 

unleaves in embering twilight. Now 
as if in oracle the winds, 

whelming helter-skelter leaves of frost 
and fire, waft the bleak light 

across a dreamscape of unknowing; 
and a spell of silence falls 

ominous as drifting snows 

that steal the hue of year and self 
toward earth’s unending evening. 


Where to turn, to touch a rock, 
a tree, or sinew, past this chaos 
of forebeing grip a timeless 

demiurgic hand? And then 


in whirlwind everywhere echoing 

a white-winged voice encircled me: 
Who walks on the winds and waters, 
hides in housing, outspeeds 

galactic lightning, once arose 

from tartarus to reap the trillionfold; 
the lion time must lick 

before the lamb who is who is. 
And all your yestermonths redeemed 
will rise in luminous tomorrows. 
And all about the silence reappeared 
like distant mountain moondrift 
sweeping all in silver, glinting 

from the gates of horn. 


KEVIN F. DOHERTY, S.J. 


‘TALL MY FOUNTAINS ARE IN YOU?’’ 


Dependence. That’s the answer. 

Either hope, to ride away with wings on, 
or a rope that binds me fesswise, 
mightless, baffled, balked and foiled. 


Yes, dependence—either damning me to dangle 
by a string I cannot sever, for my life... 
or, ah, my life is sourced there. 

Somehow sweetest cords were forced there 

in my making and they promise 

lasting liaison with springs. 


No, I’ve never left His fingertips, 

and though in every motion of my hobbled heart 
I know the pressure of the leash, the law, 
my hope (the one I ride away with wings on) 
sings clear above the noise of self-defense, 
because I know my well is inexhaustible, 

as manna covers desert like the dew. 

All my fountains, Father, are in you. 


E. F. SCHNEIDER, S.J. 
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Seven Poems by Allen Whiting 
PRIDE, BE NOT DEATHLY SO 


Pride would you tumble me again, 

Being my most persistent adversary, 

The bad one’s best, having the bite of ten, 

The fox’s wile, plainness of elderberry? 

Silent at least, but no less treacherous, 

You catch me up by night with outworn traps, 

Puffing me youthful-seeming, lecherous— 

A jaded storm without its thunderclaps. 

Pride, be not deathly so or otherwise 

For now with what support you cannot know, 

I challenge you whatever your disguise; 

I stare you down—no need the gauntlet throw. 
Ah, when some humble moment finds me flat, 
Please, Lord, prevent my proving proud of that. 


HAWK HIGH 


Take the long, hawk-high view of other's 
pain: look deep; soar steady over: never 
plummet in pity down, though heart would 
hover: the great heart will heal or take. . . . 


On Vigil or Christmas last her racked frame 
posed deathlike: doctors came and merely lifted 
helpless hands to allay while she withered 
with death-fright in a parlor rocker: alas! 
from their likes no medicament nor hope. 
But she was not to be carried off by common 
cold: no, not after blasting flame and sea- 
storms lash had spared her both. 

How worsened 
lately: the sentence stretched past seven 
years served lonely! Solace of brave ones, 
loosen Rose’s shackles! Here reposes such 


fragrant, pain-spiced faith as laughter graces, 


chiming clear from her twisted mouth. . . . 
Thrust 
through May-month lilacs and throat-burst 
choirs of birds (hark to harp-strung thrushes! ), 
flame-tongued Pentecost flashes. Spirit, Hail! 
Pray quicken again to sound her dulcet speech: 
Who, which saint, ever leapt voiceless to glory? 
Life ashened thus to death is martyr’s making, 
grave mystery discerned, if at all, from wheeling 
gyres, hawk-high, nor earth-bound yet by love. 


HIGHWAY 


When it drives on to this, the possible 

Last pith of marrow plucked to martyrdom 

With no choice for me but the crucible 

Of wincing death: whose valor then to assume? 

But Thine! and clutching firm Thy bone-wracked feet, 

And bathed more in Thy precious blood than my own, 

Perform one act, with breath of thanks, complete, 

Endured in Thy name, under Thy needled crown. 

So be it: mortal dread and joy, the same— 

Quickly swerve sharp to avoid the running heedless 

Neighbor child, thus being impaled in flame 

Against the roadside pine: this were not needless. 
Thus bent, my choice: beyond this pitch I quake; 
Choose Thou my moment of dying for Thy sake. 


A CRYSTAL DISH 


Ah, you would need to die a martyr’s death 

Early in the morning to put it truly 

Across, and at the end clamp tight your breath 
To hold a cry back from a tongue unruly. 

Then you might quake and soil, if the blow 
Mangled too little at first some worthless part 

Or the weapon missed or made a wound too low— 
I wonder if gaucherie then would break His heart? 
Oh well, too well He knows my slipshod ways 
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To spur me on to so grandiose a wish, 
That is, to return Him one of his perfect days 
Unstained and spotless in a crystal dish. 
Presume, of course I do, being uncouth 
Disreputable, glutted, choked with sins of youth. 


BECALMED 


How wide, great Lord, I must have veered off course 
To be becalmed in such a nasty plight: 

Long braced for lash of rain and hurricane force 
To fume in dry arrears with no respite. 

At least lost, likelier doomed, who started strong 
Under explicit orders; so, which bearing 

Angled from that deceitful sun was wrong— 

Or was it foregone, my faulty unfit seafaring? 
Time fixes me at noon: the sea askew 

Tilts in a slimy slope down to the very 

Lip of the maelstrom, churning its rank brew 


In pewking pregnant depth of dread to bury: 


Whence, squirming coiled inside the vortex root 
I reach in death to grasp Thy wounded foot. 


PATRIARCH 


So here, signed on again, Son; with the tide 
We sail; and light, fast, far under sealed orders, 
Guided by sun and stars, wind-driven wide, 
Accepting all weathers, set to repel marauders. 
Then welcome, Boy; finding this such a tough 
Course will not unman you though it frighten: 
I cannot ease it any over the blinding rough; 
Only One can, the Imponderable, He can lighten. 
The secret is all out; powerless alone am I 
To aid or hold or solace; I have been called 
By a God so just as to let me justly die 
Even now, hearty though patriarchal bald. 

You asked once “Which, which one is Abraham?” 
My rueful answer, Son: for you I am. 


THE GREAT ROSE WINDOW AS A 
FERRIS WHEEL 


Most sacred and secret are the sprocket fingers 
engaged within the hidden bicycle chains 

turning the carnival ferris wheel of our involvement, 
just as the rose window at Chartres, Our Lady’s sign 
and symbol, revolves in its own sweet flowery time. 


See, see riders on this ferris wheel so distant 

from school-yards and honeysuckled roses of southern 
fences; who rides here, rides high in buckets 

with no holes in them, upward swinging chariot-carriages 
filled with trumpet-players, clarinets, troubadours. 


Rider, look down! look down the lonesome air to cobble 
stones paving the city square outside the church: 

see, rider, where the carnival delays a funeral 

and black-jacketed men with snide smiles and bowlers 
jostle a way for a child bereaved out of a jet black 
limousine; how they escort her past cotton candy and 
the tunnel of love; how she weeps and cringes against 
hysteria of electric laughter from dummies holding 
their painted sides; how she stares through mists 

past wreathes and sprays arranged in the second Packard 
built for dead flowers. 


Stop! Pray, O Clement Majesty, 
order your ferris wheel stopped a miraculous instant! 
Here, child, honor your lost parent from above at last; 
Ride with us; the wheel has checked its gyre for grieving, 
precisely for little Thérése of the flowered name: 
grasp our hands, again upward we march and spin in a new 
school-yard spangled, twisting night and day in glory, 
brilliant amongst flowers of mosaic jewelry fastened 
by intricate fingers of angels. 


The window of Our Lady 
rides high above the simple carnival. You saints who drive 
the sprockets and chains of sunlight, accept our 
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mingled offering, the dark child’s unpinched smile 


of love in her little way, flowering above funerals. 
Spin majestic wheel of precious jewels, for the Queen. 


Three Poems by Joseph Tusiani © 
MUSIC OF THE THUNDER 


This music of the thunder, rolling somber 
And sudden over muted mountains, makes me 
Think of white violins a timid evening 

Is velveted through, for I have forgotten 
Caesar, his voice, and forgiven the sword 
That cut and sundered a green river in two. 


O think no more of plundered summits in heaven, 
And of gods stoning down along creation 

The climbing efforts of humanity. 

This is, before the rain, the sound of a life 

Yet to be found, for I have forgotten men that die, 
And forgiven the causes by which they are slain. 


BRONZE DEATH MASK FROM CHIUSI 


How young this earth! Beneath this very sun 
Nothing has changed so much as to become 
Utterly unfamiliar to the eyes. 

Hold this mask reverently in your hands: 

What do you feel? Another hand like yours, 
That trembled long ago as it adjusted 

On the spent glances of a child this heavy 
Resemblance of his tender features dead. 

Yes, put it down. Even Etruscan life 

Was made of unpredictable hard rules 

Of leaf and wind, of seed and canker, dew 

And dust. Have you seen all? You understand, 
Then, the detail of these half-open eyes, 


Resigned yet unaccustomed to the dark, 

In love with light yet frightened by the way 

It runs and sinks forever. Do not go 

As yet: civilization is beneath this mask. 

Hold it again and turn it slowly—there. 

It is unfinished, rough—is life itself: 

Warriors that fight for someone else to rule, 
Plows that till fields for someone else to reap, 
Bridges that rise for someone else to pass, 

And laughter and soon tears, and blossoms strewn 
On altars and the silent sacrifice. 

Now you can leave this place and tell the world, 
If so you wish, that you know more than this. 


PITY THE WOUND OF THE WORD 


God, was I close to beauty! I had walked 

A thousand years, it seemed, to reach a place 

That was no place at all—where all things were 
A projection of me as I of them. 


I say “I,” I say “me,” but mean somehow 
Moment lost, morning lasting. O grace found, 
O belief so bedazzled as to seem 
Unnecessary there where faith was eye. 


I say “there,” I say “where,” but hands and feet 
Have no thorns, have no dust, and do not bleed. 
Perhaps I did not walk a thousand years, 

And beauty was a flash beneath my thought. 


But let me not say “flash” nor “thought,” or I 
Shall doubr all light for light was there, not here, 
And only then and not at all before, 

And the mind was all things, all things my mind. 


Did I say “things” again? Pity the wound 
Of the word not yet healed. It is not true: 

It was this life I love with one thing gone— 
And that made beauty my immortal breath. 
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(“Of Spirst”—continued from Page 132) 
dividualism.” On this point, the Society’s Manifesto declared that “cliques 
of men and women writers continue to confuse the art of poetry with 
various cults of unintelligibility and pretend to discover meaning in 
sophistications of language which demonstrably are meaningless.” “On the 
other hand,” Dr. White's analysis continued, “Spirit defended the integrity 
and significance of the individual against that rush to lose the individual 
consciousness in the imagined consciousness of the mass of humanity in 
which so many disillusioned individualists of a decade ago sought to re- 
cover a sense of moral significance. It tried to do justice to two realities, 
both indispensable to poetic creation . . . the individual consciousness and 
the relation of that consciousness to the world without.” Meanwhile the 
Manifesto had asserted that “the need in the whole field of poetry is 
primarily a recognition of the true nature of man”; that the poet “must 
be solidly founded in a philosophy which unwaveringly sees man as a 
whole”; and that, utilizing the rich heritage of tradition, the poet’s func- 
tion is to express universally, not cloisteredly, new insights into the spir- 
itual universe in which man has his being. 

Through the years SPIRIT has always insisted in “Reaffirmations of 
Poetic Values,” to use the title of an address in 1949 by Francis X. Con- 
nolly, continuously one of its associate editors. This reaffirmation can 
be observed not only in the poetry published but in critical discussions 
found in the magazine’s editorials and articles, as well as in its book re- 
views. Further such discussion has been carried over on a more indi- 
vidual basis through SPIRIT’S Bureau of Criticism, which provides each 
receptive poet an opportunity to obtain criticism predicated on the stand- 
ards SPIRIT has constantly proclaimed. These standards are rooted in what 
Dr. Connolly described as “Four great primary liberating ideas, or points 
of view.” “These ideas in the past,” he declared, “have illumined the path 
of the poet; and, in the present, they recall him to his eternal vocation as 
the maker of beauty in the craft of language. These liberating ideas—these 
visions—of the splendor of man, the splendor of the mind, the splendor 
of love, all rooted in a fourth splendor—the splendor of God—are the 
specific, positive contributions of traditional Catholic culture, which the 
Catholic Poetry Society has attempted to understand, preserve and promote.” 

Now that word “tradition” has been something of a brickbat occa- 
sionally hurled at SPIRIT even by a few who, because of their philosophic 
training, should know better. But those who have disparagingly used the 
word have had a different concept of tradition than we have had in mind. 
Tradition is not identifiable with the unmovable, with the hidebound. 
It is not a dead but a living thing. For example, SPIRIT has never tied 
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the poet to any particular manner of expression. To the contrary it actually 
advocates new modes of craftsmanship but only if this skill, a means to 
an end, is not made to stand as the end of poetry itself. Yet it disclaims 
that in any day there should be a complete abandonment of what the past 
can teach. 

It has represented tradition as a steady flowing river which goes through 
new countries, picking up and incorporating into its own sure current the 
contributions of creek and stream. The river always discernable as a river 
leaves behind the flotsam and jetsam. Speaking of architecture, Robert 
Moses, New York City’s Park Commissioner, had this to say of tradition: 
“There are certain standards discovered by the Greeks which are still good 
today. . . . I do not feel that I have any right to tear Central Park to 
pieces on the theories of half-educated, modernistic architects who are 
egotistical enough to think, that they have founded an entirely new pro- 
fession completely cut off from the past and characterized by the kind of 
irresponsible boldness which, for some reason I cannot fathom . . . [some] 
seem to admire.” Similarly SPIRIT is averse to the founding, in the Com- 
missioner’s meaning, of a “new art.” 

In this stand, it has persisted when its voice was that in the wilderness. 
A wilderness such as that St. John the Baptist inhabited is not known 
for the richness of its material resources. However SPIRIT has cried in a 
wilderness rich in spiritual but meagre in financial resources. Founded 
in economically stressful days, it has ever since led a precarious financial 
existence which has constricted many of its aims and also has stifled addi- 
tionally potential programs which its publisher might have advantageously 
undertaken. “The poor are always with us” is possibly a saw which will 
be applicable to SPIRIT as long as it survives. Those philanthropists who 
might change the situation seemingly believe that such a magazine by its 
very nature actually should always have the wolf at the door. 

Yet the Society—and I might here interject the fact that I have always 
considered it and SPIRIT as inseparable—can point with pride to achieve- 
ments which in relationship to its resources would beforehand seem almost 
impossible. Through the depression of the 1930s, through the last World 
War, through recessions, through spiraling costs, the magazine has con- 
tinued with no issue skipped. Four anthologies of SPIRIT selected poems 
have been published—all succés d’estime if not financially remunerative. 
A fifth anthology is now in preparation. Return to Poetry, a collection of 
critical essays from SPIRIT, appearing in 1947, met the same result. Of 
the Congresses of Poetry it has held, this is the sixth. 

We may be pardoned some show of pride in our past. And the future? 
Considering it, I must disclaim any prophetic role and admit that I know 
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we can only face it with that optimism which has always characterized 
those who have carried on the work of both Society and magazine. They 
have had the support of many but never in sufficient strength to lay that 
solid foundation which would enable the Society, free from preoccupation 
with economic survival, to make its position better known and more in- 
fluential. Hence while we can easily see in the future the preservation of 
our status quo, we cannot predict with any confidence that the sorely needed 
support will be forthcoming. | 

The vast majority who are prompt to heed the calls of charity are 
indifferent to culture and forget the truth that man does not live by bread 
nor science alone. Again support that we should naturally expect to re- 
ceive has been lost through divisiveness—a transfer of allegiance to enter- 
prises which may temporarily satisfy vanity but have little chance of 
success. Individuals, at heart professing all we stand for, shy away from 
public identification with such belief. Others find swimming in more 
fashionable waters attractive and practical. A small number of poets who 
won their first public through SPIRIT have turned away not because of 
our rejections but to align themselves with schools whose pastures seem 
greener in reclame and monetary rewards. Lest there be a misapprehension: 
SPIRIT has always been happy to note that the poets it has first introduced 
are welcomed in other magazines unless these are of the vanity type. But 
it does deplore, as it has been forced to do, those poets who, in an effort 
to establish themselves in new camps, have abandoned essentials of their 
poetic philosophy and embraced many of the isms which, despite passing 
and perfervid attention, eventually lead to artistic failure. 

“It is not strange,” Fray Angelico Chavez wrote, “to find modern writ- 
ers talking like parrots of ‘advanced thought’ and ‘new directions.’ Their 
thoughts indeed advance forward to human novelties, never up to divine 
verities. They seek new directions, but on a horizontal line like mice in a 
maze, or downward like worms in the ground—but never upward on the 
wings of the spirit, because they deny that spirit exists or that it has wings.” 

Meanwhile in the past, SPIRIT has not been hospitable to many who 
should be with it but who become disaffected because it draws sharp 
distinction between piety and poetry. The issue of poetry versus propaganda 
will doubtless always remain with us. Yet poetry, we insist, must be more 
than a medium for expressing ideas or of fabricating imageries which 
bury thought while seeking to evoke free-wheeling impressions. The poet 
owes an allegiance beyond himself and what he communicates to his readers 
should be more important than how he expresses himself. The distinctive 
character of poetry should be maintained against the propagandist irre- 
spective of the quarter from which he comes. This is no less true when 
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the propagandists are of our own point of view. “The notion that correct 
theological ideas, and praiseworthy sentiments,” Dr. White pungently 
declared, “would redeem any rhyme and lay an obligation upon the pious 
reader has long been the curse of religious poetry. SPIRIT saw clearly 
that the pious platitude might be a poetic blasphemy, and from the first 
it has waged unremitting war against the substitution of piety for poetry.” 
In this area, we may tentatively confess the hope that the not inconsider- 
able influence SPIRIT has had will in the future be augmented and per- 
haps, I slyly observe, carry more weight in the editorial offices of religious 
publications. 

In the time alloted me this afternoon, I have sought to provide some 
understanding of the standards which for twenty-five years SPIRIT has 
constantly proclaimed and consistently maintained. There have been 
sporadic urgings on the part of those who talk about the liberties the poet 
should exercise but who actually plead for license, to induce a change. 
Perhaps all of us are inconsistent at times but I doubt that those of sober 
thought would assert that inconsistency is a virtue. In rejecting some par- 
ticular poem, the Editors of SPIRIT possibly may have nodded but it must 
always be remembered that there may be a slip between the cup of a 
principle’s application and the lip of the principle itself. In asserting its 
principles SPIRIT does consider consistency a very important virtue. We do 
not look forward far into the future, then, to declare anew that SPIRIT 
will remain essentially as unchangeable as the cover it has used for all 
its years. 

And that cover’s seal—the seal of the Catholic Poetry Society—has 
its own illuminating symbolism. The eagle is the insignia of St. John the 
Evangelist and you may note his very posture is one of courage and un- 
dauntedness and of advancement. The lilies are those of Mary, the Mother 
of God. The legend of the scroll—Cantata Domino in ecclesia sanctorum— 
are the words of the psalm-singer, David. And the title in bold letters 
declares that the magazine also is primarily placed under the aegis of the 
Third Person of the Trinity, the Inspirer and the Comforter. With such 
patrons I think you may agree that SPIRIT will continue to enjoy many 
anniversaries as happy as this, its twenty-fifth. 


Collectiwely, if not individual, the failure of subscribers to notify the 
office promptly of changes of address is not only financially costly but 
entails hours of office work. Hence we urge, as all subscription offices 
repeatedly are doing, that such notification, including both old and new 
addresses, be considered a moral responsibility by subscribers. 
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‘‘'WHERE THERE IS NO VISION, 
THE PEOPLE PERISH’’ 


Proverbs 29:18. 
By J. EDGAR BRUNS * 


WENTY-FIVE years seems not a very long time to most of us. We 
look upon someone who has reached that age as just beginning to 
learn the true meaning of life, and most of us can look back twenty-five 
years and feel that it has passed very swiftly—that our memories belong to 
a kaleidoscopic yesterday. On the other hand, when one considers the 
changes that take place in a quarter of a century, two and a half decades 
can literally be worlds apart. In 1492 Spain was reaching the pinnacle of 
its political hegemony and material greatness. The vast new empire of 
the Americas had just been discovered, opening an apparently inexhaust- 
ible source of wealth to fill the coffers of their Most Catholic Majesties. 
In a few years Charles V would stand head and shoulders above every other 
European monarch by reason of the power and prestige he possessed and 
controlled. But twenty-five years later, in 1517, the Protestant Reforma- 
tion began. The fabric of medieval Europe acknowledging one faith and 
one Emperor, was rent asunder. Although Spain remained a force to be 
reckoned with, her hour of decline was but an historical moment away 
and a new world torn by conflicting philosophies, national rivalries, and 
colonial expansion was in the making. 

Again we can look back to 1789, the year of the French Revolution, 
and another memorable date. We know that the social structure which 
was cut to pieces by the knife of the guillotine never returned from its 
grave, but who, in those years of mob violence, ruthless vandalism, and 
wholesale butchery-—who could have foreseen the Congress of Vienna of 
twenty-five years iater? What Sans Culotte in the bloody streets of Paris 
could have guessed that the Bourbons would be reigning there in peace 
in 1814? 

The past twenty-five years have been equally momentous. In 1934 
the nuclear age was the dream of but a handful of physicists; today it is a 
nightmare for millions of ordinary men and women. In 1934 we still 
looked up into the sky at night to discern the face of “the man-in-the-moon.” 
Today we look up and wonder how many months must pass before man 
will be on the moon. These contemporary attitudes reflect the profound 
change that has taken place in our thinking about man’s place in the uni- 


* This is the sermon delivered by Father Bruns at the Mass of Thanksgiving during 
the celebration of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of SPIRIT, October 4, 1959. 
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verse. Where, for centuries, for millennia, the earth was our whole world 
and man its master, we now find ourselves in the paradoxical situation of 
preparing to explore and colonize the universe while we fear self-destruc- 
tion through the secret powers of nature that we have unleashed. Ours, 
consequently, is an age given over to the pursuit of technology and the 
physical sciences, one, in other words, in which it is very easy to lose the 
vision of God, Who is Spirit and Love, and of man made into His image 
and likeness. Indeed, some Catholic thinkers have suggested that we must 
stress today the unfathomable mysteriousness of God because twentieth 
century man with his ever-increasing knowledge of the workings of crea- 
tion, is inclined to dismiss the reality of a Creator whose majesty has been 
dimmed by a sentimental and anthropocentric piety. It is difficult to find 
in history an age similar to ours. Perhaps the nearest we can come is in 
the closing years of the Middle Ages. Not the Natural Sciences but 
Philosophy dominated the scene at that time, yet it was a decadent philos- 
ophy far removed from the greatness of Aquinas and ossifying in the 
narrow rigidity to which it had constricted itself. It was a rationalism that 
paid lip-service to ultimate values but cared little for them in practice. 
Among the common people, who were not educated, the rust of super- 
stition had in many places encrusted the pure metal of faith. This top- 
heavy world of flight from reality came crashing to the ground with the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. So, today, there are many signs among 
us that thoughtful men and women are looking for bread to replace the 
stones that a technological society and an often superficial piety have given 
them. Men of the stature of Romano Guardini, Henri de Lubac and Hans Urs 
Von Balthasar have become the voices, one might almost say the prophets, 
of the modern, reflecting Catholic, because such men are actively engaged 
in salvaging radical truth and radical beauty from the wreckage of a civil- 
ization in turbulent transition. 

Prophets have always arisen in times of crisis. We too often associate 
the term with prediction and clairvoyance, but essentially the prophetical 
office is a call to a renewal of faith and an examination of the moral con- 
science. Usually the prophet is a man of sensitivity and insight, not seldom, 
in other words, a poet. This was true of all the prophets whose books we 
read in the Old Testament. The intuitive vision of the poet is closely re- 
lated to the prophet’s grasp of the real and the basic. Both are deeply 
concerned with values. Some think that poets are dreamers and idlers; the 
prophets were similarly stigmatized. Both fall under the same condemna- 
tion because both pursue what a society committed to commercial efficiency 
and material gain does not wish to understand: ultimate values. With their 
perception they penetrate the facade of an often meaningless accomplish- 
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ment. It is therefore with modest but well founded pride that THE CATH- 
OLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA celebrates today the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its publication SPIRIT. 

The artist, like the man of God, is very much in need in this century 
of progress and retrogression. Man has harnessed nature but he no longer 
comprehends its sacramental function; he thinks that he has stripped it of 
all mystery, which, to a certain extent, he has; but, analogically speaking, a 
chemical analysis of the paints used by El Greco, tells us nothing about 
the genius and the inspiration of the artist. Neither does a geiger counter 
express the magnitude and the magnificence of God’s design. To see with 
the artist’s eye, the whole and not just a part, and to see, with the eye of 
the spirit, the all-pervading presence of Him Who és Truth and Beauty 
and Being Itself: this the prophet does, and this too the artist, the poet. 
And the more nearly the poet is prophet, the more vivid his vision, the 
more penetrating his insight. We believe that the magazine SPIRIT, be- 
cause of its standards and principles, attracts those poets who are blessed 
not only with the natural gifts of sight and expression, but with the super- 
natural gift of faith, so that in its pages a false distinction between truth 
and beauty is never raised. History teaches us that error has often been 
propagated in the name of religion, and irresponsibility defended in the 
name of art. But art, whatever form it assumes, is not genuine, is not, in 
fact, art, if it does not conform to the truth. I will not argue how an 
orchestral composition, or an abstract painting, a building or a ballet, 
can be true; I will only point out that common usage directs us to refer 
to all of these things, when they are exceptional, as “true.” How much 
more relevant is the identification of art and truth when we are dealing 
with literary forms! Words signify ideas and ideas can plainly be true or 
false. It has been the pseudo-sophisticate’s reluctance to acknowledge this 
fact which has produced the terrors of our age. The wishful thinking that 
if things are neither true nor false, neither can they be good nor bad, has 
weakened the moral fiber of the West, despoiled it of convictions and left 
it prey to the bold deceits of an atheistic dialectic. 

The responsibility of upholding truth is accordingly grave and urgent. 
Especially so when it is presented as art, for the arts, like anything else, 
can be made to serve evil ends, and the seductive power of corrupted art 
is far more dangerous than other, less subtle, forms of propaganda. 

By the happiest of coincidences today is the feast of St. Francis of 
Assisi, who combined the roles of poet and prophet in a superlative way. 
Although he is removed from us by seven centuries of change, leaving a 
veritable abyss between the world in which he worked and ours, he has a 
particular relevance to our thoughts and aspirations this morning. His 
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was a protest against contemporary materialism—a materialism that seems 
mild indeed when compared to the kind that surrounds us—and yet this 
protest, which we have come to know as Franciscanism, did not include a 
rejection of creatures. Quite the contrary. Few men have understood the 
melodious harmony of creation as he did; few have hailed it as eloquently 
and as nobly as he. Everything for him was a mirror of the Goodness and 
Greatness of God and accordingly he embraced everything with his love. 
We cannot escape the world of which we are a part, nor should we want 
to. We must confront the vast, expanding universe that science brings 
closer to our earth with every passing day. It is perhaps a less mysterious, 
but for other reasons a more perilous universe than the one beheld by 
Francis of Assisi, but we cannot bring less love to it than he did, not if we 
reach out to touch the loving Artisan behind it. And because the poet 
gives the needed impulse, lightens our eyes and warms our heart to do so, 
because, if he is true to his vocation, he sings with a strong, clear voice 
which echoes the prophets, we acknowledge our debt of gratitude to him 
and to his sponsors today. 


Book Reviews 


FOUR IN A NEW POETRY SERIES 


Apples from Shinar, by Hyam Plutzik; $1.65. Light and Dark, by Barbara 
Howes; $1.65. A Dream of Governors, by Louis Simpson; $1.65. Saint 
Judas, by James Wright. Wesleyan University Press. $1.65. 


It is a fact of American culture at present that the universities provide 
jobs and platforms for many of our writers, particularly our poets. We 
have, as a phenomenon of the fifties, some of the younger poets exhibiting 
the manners of the classroom lecturer, while others, in style and life, smash 
the academy windows and attempt to set fire to the building. The last few 
years have seen the logical extension of the current trend: the university 
presses have begun to publish contemporary poetry. Whether one cares 
for this development or not, Wesleyan University must be granted a 
greater measure of courage than its predecessors. It begins with four vol- 
umes, and plans to publish at least four volumes a year. Let us grant them 
common-sense and good taste, as well: the volumes are well-designed, 
reasonably priced, and paperbound. And, finally, let us note a measure 
of academic prudence: all four of their first volumes are by established 


younger poets who have already gained an audience. 
I am less catholic in my taste than their editors. Of the four poets 
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I find one uninteresting, one talented but irritating, the third quite satisfy- 
ing and the fourth gifted and compelling. Hyam Plutzik’s Apples from 
Shinar is the first of these, and my failure to respond to his work may be 
a matter of personal taste. I find his gestures pretentious: 

I observe the ordained explosions on the paper as I write, 

The pinpoints of flame in the wood on the table, and on the wall 

(Like a battlefield at night, or a field where fireflies flicker) 

My hand, too, scintillates like a strange fish; 

Fires punctuate the faces on the road; 

A pox, a fever, burns in the tissues of the hills. 

Thus you prepare the future for me and my loved ones. 
It would be foolish to deny talent to the poet who can invent some of 
the images in these lines and elsewhere, but the prophetic tone requires a 
greater fullness of vision than I can find in this poet. The rhetoric of most 
of the poems is that of a prophet without a prophecy; the recurrent theme 
in Plutzik’s work is the uncertainty of the reality of time and space, the 
“plausible lies” of “A logic of morrows and yesterdays/ Or real seeds 
under this field.” But for the diction and the open form of these poems, 
more than uncertainty is needed, and the passionate conviction of a Blake, 
a Whitman, or a Lawrence is not here. 

The poetry of Barbara Howes is quite another matter. Her best work 

comes from the American tradition—Williams, Marianne Moore, Elizabeth 


Bishop—of intense response to the physical: 
My cat, washing her tail’s tip, is a whorl 
Of white shell, 
As perfect as a fan 
In full half-moon. . . . 
e 


Cicadas at their pastime, drilling 
Eyelets of sound, so many midget Singer 
Sewing machines: busy, then still. 


When she can limit the poem to physical observation and a simple aesthetic 
response, as in Lignium Vitae, Miss Howes can be very satisfying. It is 
when she attempts to use images as metaphors for emotional states that 
she produces, especially in her earlier poems, a muddle: 


He sells 
Pencils, we turn away; the penny price 

Is too great for this sideshow of a world; 
Pity, a flea-bite, fades. 

A witch’s brew 

May have reduced all to a crazy-quilt, 

A patchwork satire on the grace of man, 
So limber in the grace of God 


He, montebank animal, makes his cities silt 
Overnight. 

The mixture of metaphors betrays what is at present the chief fault of 
Miss Howes’ work: her poetic response to interior states, to other persons, 
to ideas, is inferior to her response to the physical world. “The Triumph 
of Love” is an excellent example of this: the first stanza presents vividly 
a “grand Venetian ballroom ceiling” from which “Veronese’s cupids gaze.” 
but the second stanza attempts to turn this into a simile, and the result is, 
as far as I can see, inept: 

So toward the sleeping child do we 

Converge... 

Space dwindles 

And the Palace walls 

Are scaled to inches by our deepening love. 
I would, by the way, be more annoyed by Miss Howes’ poems on nuns, 
“The New Leda” and “The Nuns Assist at Childbirth,” if the easy equa- 
tion of the nuns with death in both poems were not so typical of Miss 
Howes’ simple-mindedness when she begins to think, and if I were not 
so certain that most of the nuns I know would react to the poems with 
hearty, life-loving laughter. 

Louis Simpson’s volume begins with what may be his best poem, “The 
Green Shepherd.” Grace and wit are Mr. Simpson’s strong points, and 
this poem, in which shepherd and shepherdess, absorbed in the game of 
love, ignore the history of the western world, has them in full: 

But the green shepherd travels in her eye 
And whispers nothings in his lady’s ear, 


And sings a little song, that roses die, 
Carpe diem, which she seems pleased to hear. 


The vessel they ignored still sails away 
So bravely on the water, Westward Ho! 
And murdering, in a religious way, 
Brings Jesus to the Gulf of Mexico. 


Unlike Mr. Plutzik and Miss Howes, Mr. Simpson prefers a simple but 
closed stanza to carry his ironic comments on America and Europe: 
Some day when this uncertain continent 


Is marble, and men ask what was the good 
We lived by, dust may answer “Hollywood.” 


America, a female sage 

Remarked, is old. We were the first 
To enter on the modern age. 

So history has been rev 
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And Europeans will discover 
Our follies when we give them over. 

With the exception of his long and tedious narrative, “The Runner,” Mr. 
Simpson sees clearly what he has to do, and he does it with a minimum of 
fuss, a maximum of point and grace. Perhaps his cool voice, his ironic 
stance, keeps experience at too great a distance in too many poems. But 
this poet can give us the elegance and wit of “The Custom of the World,” 
the tenderness and wisdom of the Yeatsian poem on his daughter, “The 
Goodnight.” 

I doubt that I will read Mr. Plutzik and Miss Howes again; I am sure 
to return to Mr. Simpson; but only James Wright, of these four poets, 
leaves me haunted by his work, compelled to read it again and again. 
He writes, not as a prophet, a loving observer of the physical, nor an 
ironic observer of society, but as a man involved in his own and other 
lives. There are never many poets in any generation who can give us 
the sense of a man exploring his humanity through verbal art. In a genera- 
tion of technically accomplished poets who seem afraid to raise their voices, 
for whom wit is an elegant defense against the risks of being fully human, 
Mr. Wright takes chances and lets us hear him talk: 

I blighted, for a moment’s length, 
My father out of sight and sound; 
Prayed to annihilate his strength, 

The proud legs planted on the ground. 
Why should I hear his angry cry 

Or bear the damning of his eye? 


Anger for anger I could give, 
And murder for my right to live. 


Wright has learned most of his lessons from Robinson and Yeats, and 
learned them well. His diction is plain but strong, the right words in the 
right places, lucid and unpretentious. His dominant emotion is pity: 
he writes in “Paul” of a man’s reaction to his wife’s death; in “An Offering 
for Mr. Bluehart” of “the lean satanic owner” who chased boys from his 
orchard and who is now understood and mourned; in “Old Man Drunk” 
of a father’s failure to lie about the death of his daughter’s lover. The 
last poem deserves to be read in full, but some of its quality can be seen 
in the opening stanza: 

He sits before me now, reptilian, cold, 

Worn skeletal with sorrow for his child. 

He would have lied to her, were he not old: 

An old man’s fumbling lips are not defiled 

By the sweet lies of love. Yet one must be 

Skillful to bring it off; that treachery 

Whips back to lash the bungler of its art. 

He curses his ineptitude of heart. 


COLLECTORS’ ITEM 


Only 1,200 copies printed 


The Story of 
Joyce Kilmer and Campion 


COLORFUL BROCHURE telling fascinating story of 
Kilmer as poet, convert, soldier; of his unique friend- 
ship with poet-priest Father Daly, teacher at Campion 
College; and of his love for Campion, “my adopted 
alma mater.” 


SPECIAL FEATURES: Valuable mes.: first reproduc- 
tion ever in Kilmer’s own handwriting of (1) the 
original battlefield copy of famous war poem, Rouge 
Bouquet, and of (2) excerpts from 6 of the 51 extant 
letters to Father Daly; 16 4-color pictures; 10 favorite 
poems; pictures of the Kilmer Memorial Library at 
Campion and of its display (finest in world) of Kilmer’s 
personal effects; two full-page artist’s studies of Kilmer 
as poet and as soldier; plus many interesting and little- 
known facts about the varied personality of this un- 


usual man. 


$1.50 postpaid. Enclose check or cash. 


Write: KILMER STORY, Campion, Prairie du Chien, Wisc. 
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It is pity that leads to some of the failures in Wright’s work, the senti- 
mentality of the title poem and of “All the Beautiful Are Blameless.” But 
it leads also to the fine, compassionate lyrics “On Minding One’s Own 
Business” and “At the Slackening of the Tide.” I must mention, too, 
“Evening,” in which a small boy teases and hides when called in to dinner. 

Four books of verse, one satisfactory, one excellent: that is not a bad 
average. I am grateful to Wesleyan for publishing all four: the variety 
is welcome and necessary, for if failure and partial success do not gain 
publication and partisans, the life of poetry is endangered. Those con- 
cerned with the life of poetry must acknowledge, however grudgingly, that 
the universities are doing well by it when they publish such books as 
these.—JOSEPH P. CLANCY. 
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CaN IMPORTANT publishing venture. What a joy 
to be able to read the young, good poets in the 
process of their coming of age! And the books 
are well-made, charmingly designed, moderately 
priced.” —Puy.uis McGINnLey 


Paperback Poetry 
- DISCOVERY and other poems 
SAMUEL HAZO. Marking the entrance of 


a vigorous yet sensitive talent into the front 
ranks of contemporary Catholic poets. Mr. 
Hazo is one of the group of young Amer- 
ican scholars who combine teaching with 
the writing of poetry and literary criticism. 


- TESTAMENT and other poems 
JOHN FANDEL. “The voice of someone 


who speaks as after some tremendous event 
by which he has been so shaken that he 
must learn to breathe again. And the poetry 
is his way of taking breath.” 

—The New York Times 


- THE CLIFF’S EDGE, songs of 
a psychotie 


EITHNE TABOR. For the first time in 
paper covers, widely praised verse written 
while the author, now recovered, was in a 
mental hospital. 


Other volumes to be announced— 
the three now available, 95¢ each 
For a free copy of Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET, 


describing all our new books, write to 


SHEED & WARD, 64 University Place, New York 3 


A PROJECTED ANTHOLOGY 


A new collection of poems selected from SPIRIT over its fifth 
five-years is now being prepared. It will be the fifth in the series of which 
From the Four Winds was the first in 1939; and which was succeeded after 
each five years by Drink from the Rock, From One Word and Sealed unto 
the Day. No price for the volume, planned to be as handsome as Sealed 
unto the Day, a fine example of book-designing, has as yet been determined 
but it probably will be $3.50. Pre-publication orders, accompanied by 
remittance, however, will be honored at $3.00 per copy. 
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